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WASHINGTON. 

Since our last, we have met with another of Wash- 
ington’s letters, touching the subject of Masonry. 
We are desirous to collect and preserve the whole of 
the Masonic Correspondence of this great man; and, 
to the attainment of this, we invite such of our breth- 
ren as may be in possession of any of his letters, or 
of any facts, well authenticated, relative to his Ma- 
sonic character, and which have not appeared in the 
Mirror, to communicate them for publication. 


ADDR'SS, 


Of the Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons, 
of Charleston, S. C. to Generar Wasuine- 
ton, President of the United Stutes. 


Sir--Induced by respect for your public and 


_ private character, as well as the relation in which 


you stand with the brethren of this society, we, 
the Grand Lodge of the state of South Carolina, 
Ancient York Masons, beg leave to offer our sin- 
cere congratulations, on your arrival in this State. 

We felicitate you upon the establishment and 
exercise of a permanent government, whose 
foundation was laid, under your auspices, by mil- 
itary achievements, upon which have been pro- 
gressively reared the pillars of the free republic 
over which you preside, supported by wisdom, 
strength and beauty, unrivalled among the na- 
tions of the world. 

The fabric thus raised and committed to your 
superintendance, we earnestly wish may contin- 
ue to produce order and harmony, to succeedin : 
ages, and be the asylum of virtue to the oppress- 
ed of all parts of the universe. . . 

Vhen we contemplate the distresses of war— 
the instances of humanity displayed by the Craft, 
afford some relief to the feeling mind; and it 
Sives us the most pleasing sensation to recollect, 
that amidst the difficulties attendant on your late 
military stations, you still associated with and 
patronized, the Ancient Fraternity. 

Distinguished always by your virtues, more 
than the exalted stations in which you have mov- 
ed, we exult in the opportunity you now give us 
of hailing you brother of our Order, and trust, 
from your nowledge of our institution, to merit 
your countenance and support. 


With fervent zeal for your happiness, we pray 
that a life so dear to the bosom of this society, and 


ved: and at the late election, when the fruits of 
all their toil were gathered into battle array at the 


to socicty in general, may be long, very long, pre-| polls, it was a sight that might have reminded Fal- 


served; and, when you leave the temporal symbolic 
lodges of this world, you may be received into the 
celestial lodge of light and perfection, where the 
Grand Master Architect of the Universe presides. 
Done in behalf of the Grand Lodge. 


P M. GIST, G. M. 
Charleston, 2d May, 1791. 


ANSWER. 
To the Grand Lodge of Soitth Carolina, Ancient 
York Masons. 


Gentlemen :--I am much obliged by the respect 
which you are so good as to declare for my pub- 
lic and private character. I recognize with pleas- 
ure, my relation to the brethren of your society: 
and I accept, with gratitude, your congratulations 
on my arrival in South Carolina. 

Your sentiments on the establishment and ex- 
ercise of our equal government, are worthy of an 
association, WHOSE PRINCIPLES LEAD TO PURITY 
OF MORALS, AND ARE BENEFICIAL OF ACTION. 

The fabric of our freedom is placed on the en- 
during basis of public virtue, and will I fondly 
hope, long continue to protect the prosperity of 
the architects who raised it. 

I shall be huppy on every occasion, to evince 
my regard for the fraternily. For your pros- 
perity individually, I offer my best wishes. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


ANTI-MASONRY IN NEW-YORK. 
A writer in the Buffalo Republican, under the 


signature of ‘A citizen of Montgomery,” has re- 


plied to what is daily asserted, (with a boldness 
which men of bad intentions know well how to 
assume, ) viz. that anti-masonry is progressing in 
the eastern part of the state of New-York, and 
particularly in the county of Montgomery. He 
deems ita duty he owes to his fellow citizens, 
who are not yet ‘“‘given over to strong delusions,” 
and who wouldmot willingly ‘‘believe a lie,” to 
state that the above assertion is far from being 
true; and he regards the attempt to impose upon 
the public credulity, as the last resort of an expi- 
ring faction, to revive the sinking hopes, and re- 
suscitate the fainting courage of its adherents. 


‘‘Anti-Masonry,” continues the writer, ‘‘owes 
its existence in Montgomery county, to Alexan- 
der Sheldon and Henry F. Yates; men whose 
characters as citizens and politicans, are too well 
known to needa description:—They, in concert 
with those patters of mora? perfection, Southwick 
and Weed, hailed the birth of this excitement as a 
convenient pretext for leaving that obscurity for 
which nature had fitted them, and where justice 
and popular indignation had placed them. Like 
other fallen demagogues, they sought to make it a 
stepping-stone to power and place—a nucleus a- 
round which to collect the scattered remnants of 
fedralism. 'l'hey went about bemoaning the fate 
of poor Morgan, who they said, had been not on- 
ly ‘kidnapped and murdered,” but actually torn 
in pieces and devoured by the masonic fraternity ! 
Nothing could surpass their diligence and activi- 
ty: meetings were called—inflammatory speeches 
were made—hand bills were circulated—every 
means resorted to, however profligate or base; but 
all to no purpose; thore ‘‘monsters in human 


shape,” the people, would not consent to be decei- 


staff of his ragged regiment: the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the “odds and ends,” ‘‘the shreds and patch- 
es,” the refuse and rejected ofall political parties, 
pressed forward to pay their adorations and offer 
incense at the shrine of anti-masonry. 

Since that period, the mania has been gradual- 
ly subsiding, and at this time there are not to be 
found twenty intelligent, respectable individuals in 
the whole county, who would disgrace themselves 
or pollute the ballot-boxes,by voting an anti-mason- 
ic ticket. 

Such has been the fate of anti-masonry in the 
county of Montgomery; and what man is there, 
who regards the welfare and honor of his country, 


but prays that such may be its ultimate destiny 


wherever its influence has extended. 

I am not a member of the masonic institution, and 
my opinion touching the integrety and purity of 
its principles will avail but little; but when I look 
upon the character of anti-masonry, darkened as 
it is by all that is hateful in fanaticism and intoler- 
ance—when I reflect upon its object, the overthrow 
and destruction of the Republican party, I am led to 
rejoice in the prospect of its speedy dissolution.— 
‘The day of its departure is at hand! from east and 
west, from the north and south, its dying groans 
are heard. Those whocrowded around its ban- 
ner, in the day of its pride and prosperity, are now 
seen flyinz from it, like rats from a drowning ves- 
sel; and when it shall sink to the. dust, as sink it 
most assuredly will, no wish from the heart of be- 
nevolence, shall be breathed for its resurrection, 
nor shall a tear from the patriot’s eye bedew its 
grave. 


The following is the 4th of a series of ‘‘ Letters ad. 
dressed to Rev. Moses THACHER, on his public 


renunciation of Freemasonry. By a Master Ma- 
son,’ just published in pamphlet form. 
Rey. Sir,— 


I cannot but consider that the particular time 
of your renouncing Freemasonry is peculiarly 
unfortunate. Adinitting that you had some doubts, 
which could not just now be removed, some 
scruples, which you could not just now get along 
with, your path of duty was plain as the meridian 
sun, You should have silently withdrawn from 
the Institution, until reason, judgement, and com- 
mon sense had taken the place of this unhappy 
and unreasonable excitement. Would you not 
then, my dear Sir, have been in a more eligible 
situation to have judged righteous judgment?— 
It was an excellent maxim of One of the to willl 


that he never suffered his angry passions to ris@> 


till he had deliberately repeated the letters in 
the alphabet. This gave him time to reflect, 
whether the supposed abuse was sufficiently test-» . 
ed, or whether its proof was altogether depen- 
dant or vague reports and idle surmises. Such a 
prudent course of conduct saved him much 
trouble and perplexity. 

The time, when you saw fit to join yourself to 


the Institution, deserves to be particularly no- 


ticed. It was at a time when popular prejudice, 
it is true,did not rage so violently, nor so virulent- 
ly in this section of the country, as it now does ; 
but, even then, ripe western wind brought 
dreadful advices of ‘‘the abominations of the or- 
der.” If public opinion, then, was Jess silent on 
the subject, it ought to have been more shocked 
and surprised than it now is. It is a law of na- 


ture, that our first impressions are the strongest.. 
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Before you became a mason, you had all the proof, 
of the great western outrage, as “‘sanctioned and) 
committed by masons,” that you now can have. 
But at atime when the purity of masonic princi- 
ples might have been the most reasonably called 


mysteries of our Order, and for more than two 
years, wasa most zealous and able supporter of the 
institution. But, with the celerity of a sunbeam, 
light has burst in upon your bewildered and be- 
nighted senses, and you now see, you feel, and 
more than all, you hear that masonry 1sa wicked 
delusion. From what quarter did this sudden burst 
oflight emanate? Was it from this circumstance, 
that ‘‘the secret principles of masonry do authorize 
and inflict death as a penalty’? Ofth’s you was 
informed ‘‘some time since,” for you expressly say, 
that “a High Priest some time since” (1 wish this 
may be particularly noted) “told one of your 
brethren in the ministry,” and that man told you 
so. You at that time, acted like a man of sense, 
and gave this testimony allthe weight it deserv- 
ed; for it does not appear that your good opinion 
of masonry was at all shaken, till ‘* sometime” af- 
terwards. But ‘from what you have lately seen 
of the history of the Institution, and the history 
of its degrees, you are satisfied that it leads on step 
by step into infidelity.” Now, sir, why did not. 
this gradual process by which you were becom-. 
ing an infidel, occur to your penetrating mind. 
before you got into the labyrinth? But nothing. 
intimidated, you press forward till you attain to. 
the Royal Arch degree, and even made some en-, 
quiries respecting the regular process to be pur- 
sued in obtaining another, and finding the end of | 
gratuity, you suddenly resolved to renounce the. 
Institution and persecute your benefactors. Does 
such a course of conduct look like gratitude, 


which is a principal jewel in the diadem of ma-_ 
sonry? 

I will press this subject no farther. It matters. 
not how soon a man retracts, if he has only suf- | 
ficient proof that he is wrong. Buti do think: 
that a man may perform an act with much seeming | 
conscientiousness, when, upon inspection, preju-. 
dices or local circumstances, secretly influence his 
conduct. 


lam, Sir, yours respectfully, B. 


For the Mirror. 

Mr. Eprror,—I notice that some of the anti- 
masonic papers attribute all the removals from of- 
fice, under the present administration, to Masonry. 
One wou!d suppose that a paper containing an as- 
sertion so palpably ridiculous, as well as false, 
would hardly find a patron in a community boast- 
ing of so much intelligence as.ours. ‘I'he fact is, 
however, that this and many other assertions not 
a whit behind it, gain a serious belief among our, 
good citizens, to an extent that is perfectly aston-| 
ishing. Until lately, I was not aware how far. 
such impositions could be carried; and did not’ 
suppose that any one would dare to make such ex- 
periments as have actually been made, with 
a considerable degree of success, upon the guli- | 
bility of the people. It is by these means, ina 
great degree, that what anti-masonic excitement 
there is in ths state, is sustained. ‘Ihe anti-ma- | 
sonic newspapers are constantly teaming with | 
frightful stories of the dreadful things done by 
masons. They accuse them, withthe utmost ef-| 
frontery, of having conspired together to destroy 
social order, and tocummit the most abominable 
crimes ; and with having bound themselves b 
horrid oaths to murder any one who shall dare to 
disclose the horrible conspiracy, and notwithstand- 
ing that many of the men thus accused, are our 
neighbors, and have always been foremost in sup- 
porting social order, and have lived honest and 
peaceable lives, and enjoyed our utmost confi- 
dence, these charges are believed ! They are 
accused of conspiring together for the political ele- 
vation of each other; and yet men, who know 
that they are ag much divided in their political 
sentiments and conduct as any men in the com- 
munity, and who have often united with masons 
in putting down their brethren, swallow dowm 


these charges with the rest! And it is now pre- 
tended that the administration are actuated by 
Masonry instead of politics, in changing public of- 
ficers ; and with many of the good readers of the 
anti-imasonic papers, this dose, like the others, op- 
erates, toa charm. And if any one, nota ma- 
son, ventures to dissent from even their most ex- 
travagant fantasies, they adopt towards him the 


masonic papers, and call him nicknames. ‘Their 
faith in these papers, is unbounded. 


all pirates and murderers; and in another that the 
editors respect masons as individuals, and that 
most masons do not know that the institution is 
so bad; and all this does not raise a single sus- 
picion against these editors. ‘here are more peo- 
ple than we are aware of, who think that every 
thing that is put in print, must be true; and 
there are still more who can be wrought up into 
an excitement about nothing, and then believe 
any thing and every thing, whether it comes in 
the columns of a newspaper, or on the wings of 
idle rumour, provided it tend to favor their excite- 
ment; while they credit nothing, however well 
authenticated, that favors the opposite side. ‘I'he 
leaders of the anti-masonic party, taking advan- 
tage of this propensity, owe most of their success 
to what is, in fact, neither more nor less than a 
complete system of hoazing. 

A most diverting instance of their success came 
to my knowledge in the course of the winter past. 
I had occasion to take a journey into the eastern 
part of the county of Hampden. My business led 
me to call atthe house of a very respectable citi- 


zen, where I had sat but just long enough to go 


through with the usual conversation about the 
weather, bad travelling, &c. when his wife ad- 
dressed me as follows. 

‘* Mister,” says she, ‘I don’t know but you 
are amason; but if you wasn’t, I was going to 
ask you a question.” 

I told her I was not, and she proceeded. 

** An’t your folks out your way all wide awake 
to put down the masons ?” ; 

I replied that | had heard nothing said on the 
subject; that there were several masons in the 
herd where I lived, but they were not worse 


‘than other people, so that there was no occa- 


sion for giving them any disturbance. ‘ No 


worse than other people,” resumed she, in quite 
a shrill and animated tone ; ‘* to take such dread- 


fuloaths ! and kill folks! and keep that old aw- |, 
ful Bush from being hung! It would’nt be a bit | 


‘too good to hang the whole scrape of them, for 
‘saving that old awful critter’s life f 

But, said I, what Bush ? 

«Why the man that murdered his wife.” 

‘* What had the masons to do with hin:,’’ said I. 

1?m a mind to know if you never heard about 
it,” said the good woman ; and then proceeded to 
tell me what was indeed news, that one Bush, who 
was sentenced to death in that county, last fall, for 
the murder of his wife, was still alive, and that his 
life had been saved by the masons. She informed 
me that he wasa mason, and that all who had had 
any concern in his custody, were masons also, and 
that none but masons were permitted to see him 
after he received his sentence. ‘The method they 
had contrived for his escape was somewhat curious. 
He had been privately carried away, and a wax 
figure was procured from New York, very much 
resembling hm, which was put into the prison in 
his stead. It wasthen pretended that he had com- 
mitted suicide, by taking opium, A coroner’s in- 
quest was held, and the wax figure dissected, and 
the coroner, jury and physicians being all masons, 
and no one else being permitted tu see the pretend- 
ed corpse, they were able to palm off upon the 
public an inquest that he had committed suicide in 
the manner above nentioned ‘The womanended 
her story by saying, ‘‘ I believe that he’s alive as 
much as I believe that I’m alive; for 
says he believes so, and he used to belong to the 
masous ; and he says it’s according to the rules of 


course taken by the gentlemanly editors of anti-| 


/Masonry ; and they do say that no _ mason ever was 
hung.” 

| [had not the means of contradicting this story, 
but it appeared so incredible upon its very face, 
that I wanted to express some doubts about it ; up- 
on which the good woman’s husband, much to my 
astonishment, told me he solemnly believed every 
particular, | learnt, upon inquiry, that not only 
this man, but hundreds of others in that vicinity, 
including many who possess more than an ordina- 


In one col-| ry share of intelligence, gave full credit to the 
umn they are told that masonry is an institution, story ; and many were so much excited, that they 
so abominable that none but the most abandoned | 


villains can belong to it; and that the masons are || 


thought every mason ought to be turned out of 
(office ; and some were for going the whole length 
of exterminating the whole fraternity. I told 
thei [thought the masons in their vicinity must 
be very bad men, and much worse than those who 
livednearme. ‘They told me, however, that the 
‘masons were good men enough,so far as they were 
-acquainted,—some of them were excellent men ; 
they would as soon trust them as any men they 
knew ; but masonry ought to be put down. 

| As my route lay through Springfield, | had the 
curiosity to make some further inquiries respecting 
the Bushstory. I there learnt that neither Bush, 
nor he gaoler, nor the coroner, nor the attending 
physicians, nor more than two of the jury of in- 
quest were masons; and that a short time before 
the day appointed for his execution,he had actually 
committed suicide, and that his body, after being 
dissected, had been delivered to his friends. Every 
one to whom I told the story, treated it with ridi- 
cule; and one gentleman who was acquainted 
with the circumstances, informed me that certain 
‘individuals, who had undertaken to raise as much 
excitement against masonry as possible, for the 
purpose of gratifying their spite towards some of 
the members of the institution, as well as to gain 
/popularity and get into office, had very actively 
‘propagated the story; and being supposed to 
kwow something more of the subject than people 
generally, they had succeeded in making it 
believed. 

| Whether this story is still believed, or wheth- 
er, after the people are undeceived, they will still 
‘continue to support and uphold those who deceive 
‘them, is more than | know. The affair, however, 
ludicrous as it is, furnishes a subject for gloomy 
| reflections.—I have always believed that if our 
free institutions are destined finally to perish, it 
‘willbe by means of deceit practised upon the 
‘people by unprincipled demagogues. Whenever, 
by raising an outcry and spreading falsehoods, 
they can command a majority of votes, they may 
go to work in subverting our government, with a 
good prospect of success. Do not a few of the 
jast years of our history prove that there is already 
excitability and credulity enough among the peo- 
ple to render the foundations of the government 
-precarions? ‘The anecdote above mentioned is 
but a specimen of what has taken place through- 
out the country. Party slang and party slander3 
‘have had more influence at the polls than any 
thing else. When we see how quick demagogues 
‘are to discover this weak side, and with how 
much effrontery they pursue their plans, we may 
_well tremble for the fate of our country. 


A LOOKER ON. 


From the Little Falls Friend. 
| OG The following lines were lately written in a young 
lady’s Album, on the author’s being presented with 
'an elegant Masonic Apron, which had been drawn, 


| painted and ornamented by the fair hand which pre- 


sented it; but which, now, alas!‘‘sleeps in dull, cold 

marble.’ Ifyou think them worthy of a place in your 

| paper, you will, by their insertion oblige, 
A ConstranT READER. 

THE MASON’S APRON, 

Hail mystic apron! thee I hail, the badge 

Of innocence and truth; the gen’ral pledge 

Of kind regard, and brotherhood fraternal, 


Throughout this wide domain: where’er the sym- 
bols 
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Of purest light serene; whether in Pagan, 

Or in Christian lands, or ’midst the burning sands’ 

Of Afric’s sultry clime; there thou art known, | 

And there thou claim’st a friend. Mahometans, | 
| 


Of thy beautous form appear.decked with rays | 


And Jews, and Christians, all, all own in thee 

A tie that binds to each, in holy love, 

And charity divine, the kindred warmth 

Of brotherhood sincere. Beclothed by thee, 

How oft have men, immersed in dungeon’s gloom, 

Been rescued by a brother from a tyrant’s 

Power? Succored by thee, how oft have bleeding 

Mothers, unprotected, widowed and forlorn, 

Felt thy kindred charms, and owned thy generous 

Kindness! In thine extended range, the orphan 

Too, has often blessed the hand that snatched 

Him from the dismal shades of penury and want. 
Hail, mystic apron! doubly art thou valued! 

For in thy vivid tints are seen the worth 

Of female genius and modesty combined. 

Long may the mystic symbols of thy front, 

Be present to my mind, the grave but gentle 

Monitor of truth and moral rectitude— 

Long, as the memento of that esteem 

And admiration, which is ever due 

To the memory of her, whose virtues 

Claim respect and love, from every 


MASON, 


THE ARTIST. 


Merat Burton Facrory. A writer in the 
Boston Gazette, who recently visited the Metal But-| 
ton Factory of Mr. Robinson, in Attleborough, in this 
State, gives the following description of the process 
of manufacture Mr. Robinson’s is the only estab- 
lishment of the kind in the country, and the buttons 
of his manufacture are said to be at least equal to 
aly imported:— 


‘* Most of the labor, in manufacturing metal but- 


by various simple processes. The shanks, cr eyes, 


pidity, by a smal! machine moved by the hand. The. 
shank is placed upon the centre of the button, and. 
held there by being crowded between the two extrem-_ 
ities of a piece of metal, so bent that the ends nearly |, 
come together. The solder, which is so prepared | 
as to be of the consistency of paste, is then spread 
around the base of the shank. These two last oper-. 
ations are performed by females. The button, in. 
this state, is placed in a furnace, and sufficient heat 
is applied to melt the solder, and by it to unite the. 
shank strongly to the button; it is then suffered to. 
cool. Subsequently, the button is put into a lathe, | 
and the edge turned round and smooth. A quantity. 
of them is put into a jar filled with water; and this. 
jar is kept turning on its inclined axis, till, by rubbing | 
against each other, the buttons become smooth and | 
bright. They now require gilding. Gold, united. 
with quicksilver, is made into an amalgam, of the 
consistency of butter. A convenient quantity of the | 
buttons is put into a vessel, with oil of vitriol” diluted | 
with water. The amalgam is then added, and the 
whole is stired with a common paint brush, till the 
buttons have become covered with a white coat of 
this amalgam, which closely adheres to them. Peing 
then washed, they are put into a hollow cylinder of 
Iron, similar to a coffee-roaster, which is placed ina 
furnace, and kept revolving on its axis by means of a 
crank, till the heat has expelled all the quicksilver by 
evaporation, and the gold alone remains firmly attach- 
ed to the surface of the metal, which is now yellow. 
After being allowed to cool, they are finally burnished 
ma lathe, each separately, with a hard, polished 
Stone, which imparts to the surface the highest possi- 
ble degree of brilliancy and beauty. Afier being 
stuck upon cards, by females, and put up into conven- 


lent packages, like the English buttons, they are 
Teady for the merchant.”? 


i no swell. 


be remedied by making the wind the principal power, 
_and steam the assistant. 
| the inventor of this paddle wheel. Its gain of power 
is such that a small steam engine will do all that 


which the large ones in present use are required to 
tons, is performed by machinery, moved by a small) do, 


water power. The metal is first rolled into plates of ) 
a suitable thickness. Circular pieces, of the size of 


the button, are struck out of these plates by dies; increased. We are well acquainted with the invent- 
these pieces are then rendered flat, even and smooth, or, and know him to be a gentleman of ingenuity, tal- 


ent, and education, in whose judgment we have full 
are formed and cut from copper wire, with great ra-| confidence. 


at hand, when your bars will be filled with the 


IMPROVEMENT IN STEAMBOAT PADDLE WHEELS. 
We examined yesterday, the model of an improve- 
ment in paddle wheels, which appears to possess con- 
siderable importance, and which is well worthy of 
examination, not only by owners of steamboats, but 


by millers, manufacturers, &c. The advantages of 
this invention are these:— 


no loss of power therefore from back and head wa- 
ter, on both sides the wheel, as now occurs with the 
present paddles, the more so as they become deeper | 
immersed in the water by heavy seas, by the shaking 
motion of the vessel, or by side wind. 
2div. That the new invented paddles by sliding 
through the water and air, after they have done their 
duty to propel, do not press the air before them, but 
on the contrary facilitate the rotatory motion as a fly 
wheel. 
3dly. That the new invented paddles may be easi- 
ly applied to every steamboat at present in use, instead 
of the present wheels, or applied to every sailing 
ship, to the sides as well as under the bottom of the 
ship, free from shot. 
Athly. That the new invented paddles do not re- 
quire such large covers asthe present whels, which 
‘make a great resistance in going against the wind, 
and particularly so when in part immersed in the 
water. By the use, however, of a new invented wire 
cover the resistance against both water and air is 
much diminished, and it breaks the waves and pre- 
| vents their beating with any great power against the 
paddles and the side of the ship. 
| Sthly. That by means of all these advantages a 
very considerable proportion of fuel will be saved, or 
the speed may be increased to a rate never yet ob- 
| tained. 
| 6thly. That the new invented paddle wheel may 


_be used with more safety than the present one, in all), 


rivers and even in canals, as the paddles create little 

Steam Engines might be more generally used were 
‘itnot for the space required for fuel, the present 
form of machinery, &c. &c. These difficulties may 


This has been the aim of 


A great quantity of fuel, much of the space 
now occupied by it, considerable 100m and tonnage 
can be saved, expenses can be reduced, and freight 


Y. Enquirer. 


LigutninG Rops. 


Ist. That the whole power applied is propelling, || 


in others. 


correspondent to give a superior finish, and as 
such | hasten to communicate it to our manufac- 


‘think nene will deny, that barns that are stored 
with hay and grain, aremuch mere fiecuently 
struck by lightning than any other build.ng, let 
the cause be what it may.” Conn Jcurnal. 


| Roman Cement ‘lhe Romans were the enly 
nation of antiquity, that practised building under 
water, and especial y in the sea. ‘They were en- 
abled to build thus securely by the fcrtunate dis- 
covery in Puteoli, now Pozzuolo, in Naples, of 
an earthly substance that, used cs mortar, hard- 
ened under water. It is descr.bed as a light, po- 
rous, friable mineral of a red or reddish brown 
color, and is supposed to derive its cr gin from 
‘volcanic ashes, thrown cut frcm Vesuvius, near 
which mountain the above named town is situat- 
ed. ‘Lhe celcbiated city of Pempeii is_over- 
whelmed with an immense bed of th's earta. It 
is suppcsed to consist of ferruginous baked 
and calcined by the fcrce of veleanic fire, and 
when mixed with the common mortar becomes as 
firm asa stone under water. ‘The cnly prepara- 
tion it undergces is that of pounding and sifting, 

‘by which it is reduced to a course owcer; in that 

state being well beaten up with l.me, either with 

or without sand, it forms a mass of remarkable te- 

nacity, which speedily sets under water. This 
singular propeity is suppcsed to precced {rem the 

magnetic state of the en it contains. ‘The iron 

being uncxygenated, minutely divided and dis- 

persed through the mass, Guickly deccmycses the 

water, with which it is mixed, when made into a 

mortar, and thus forms a hard substance, the irony 

particles at the same time swelling and increasing 

in bulk. ‘The principal use of lime with it is to 

heat the water, as while it is hot it penetrates the 

caked clay atcnis, that invest the fer:uginous par- 

ticles. By analysis it ccntains ficm 55 to 60 per 

cent. of sand, 19 to20 of clay, 5to 6 cf ime and 

from 15 to 20 of ircn. Plymcuth Mem. 


From the Morning Herald. 
On raising the nap of Woolcn Cloth, as followed 
in England. 

It is necessary to the sucecss of our weollen 
manufactures that every improvement in a de- 
partment which gives to clcth its chief value, 
should be made known, and adepted in this coun- 
try, as scon as it shou!d be successfully introduced 
‘The following precess is said by my 


turers. 


The season (July) is near 


procucts of your fields. And it is certainly de-} 
sirable after the labor and expense of filling them 
has been met, that they should be preserved to re- 
numerate this Jabor and expense. You must 
however, be sensible, at least you will be, if you 
recur to facts, that your expectations of reward, 
lor your toil,are cften cut short by a sudden stroke 
of lightning. ‘This you can prevent by erecting 
lightning rcds to your barns. ‘Ihe Jast season af- 
ter the summer crops were gathered, a greater 
amount of property was destroyed by lightning in 
the county of New Haven alone, than would 
have furnished lightning rocs to every barn in the 
State. It must then certainly he unwise to risk 
such an amount of property, when it can be insur- 
ed at so lowa premium, After close cbservation 
fcr fifteen years, | fearlessly assert, that during the 
months cf July and August, that is, after your 
crops are lcdged in your barns, a greater number 
of barns are struck by lightning, by twenty to one, 
than any other object of equal height and number. 
‘The reason is obvicus to a careful cbserver, at 
least it is so to a philosephical one. ‘The exhala- 
tions which arise from a barn filled with hay and 
grain, recently gathered, are great, and form a 
column of rarefied air which reaches to a great 
height in the atmosphere. This column is a di- 
rect attractor and conductor of the electric fluid; 
as much so, as the smoke of an extinguished can- 
dle is to an approximating flame. Erect lightning 
rods to your barns, and the fluid is conducted 


“machine. 


It has been the practice until lately in the En- 
glish western counties,to raise, the nap entirely at 
the Gigmile. For the last two or three years they 
have been gradually intrcducing the old dubbing 
board, on which the cloth has been first partially 
raised by hand, and then finished at the Gigmile, 
which is said to be a great improvement. Ve 
recently, however, a patent has been obtained by 
a Mr. Wilkins, of Tivertown, near Bath, fora 
new machine that is being generally intrcduced, 
and which is said tobe very superior to the dubs 
bing board, ” 
The following is the description I have of this 
The machine is like a double trim- 
ming-hog or nelly with two rollers on the top—the 
rollers at bottom on which the cloth is wound > 
move by power at a slow rate, twenty yards pass- 
ing over in about seventeen minutes. Under the 
cloth are placed two well polished marble slabs, 
one on each side, each eight feet long and four 
feet deep; over these the cloth passes so close as 


to hug the polished face of the slabs the whole 


depth, whilst two workmen on each side, perform 


the same process as has been usually done at the 
dubbing board and nelly. The work is given by 
fine wire cards eight or nine inches wide, and 
about six inches deep. 
the workmen on one side are moving against the 


wool, and on the other side in a contrary direc- 
tion. 


It will be perceived that 


This and the cloth being kept firm to the 


work, together with the impossibility on so smcoth 
a surface of giving any partial pressure, is said to 


harmlessly to the earth. 


( make a better and more even face than any aa 
* It is a fact which’ we' vious process. W. P. 
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From the Columbian Star. || ence,’ cried I, pouring out a glass of filthy liquor, LITE RARY. 
|one bumper more to this ha ay—-come ! : 
Which follows, is from one of the tales of the | cil tots, albany: THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLt DGE. 
beast The problem of the origin of knowledge may 
Te eire 3 : 


|» ‘And half a fool,” muttered I, rising and stag-|' be solved intwo d fferent ways, by tracing it re- 
“Weeks since. ‘The history is that ofa young man, | gering to the other side of the table, where she | spectively to the senses or tothe understanding.— 
who descended by the regular gradations of vice, | was sitt ng, * I swear you shall drink it.” We meet with these different solutions at the very 
to the very depths of guilty and infamous dissipa- || « { swear I will not !” birth of philusophy, in the doctrines of the two 
tion. A youth of fortune, who became a Drunk- | Who shall answer forthe actions of a man mad | Greek schools, calied the Ionian and the Italian, 
ard by degrees ; wasted his own patrimony by\| with drink! Not himself for he is a beast without |The science advances, but the problem still re- 
gambling, then reduced his sisters to poverty, by || 4 soul; not bis Maker, for he has abandoned him. | mains ; and the different modes of solving it con- 
his injustice and dishonesty ;—married : destroy-. A struggle now ensued, during which I gradually || tinue to characterize the different sects. Pythago- 
ed the happiness of his family, and shattered the | hecame irritated into fury. The children clung af- || ras revives in Plato, who looks at every thing a 
reason of his lovely wife, by his unhallowed frighted abovt us, but | kicked then. away. My |prtort. Aristotle restores the lonian system, with 
I course. {n this portion of the tale, there is a fear-| poor Amelia at length struck the glass out of my|| great improvements; deduces all his principles 
ful and thrilling interest. Having gone through a_ mand; I became furious as a demon, and threw her froma scrupulous observation of particular facts, 
recital of his own baseness, the friends he had dis- | from me witha diabolical force, against the corner || and, in establishing h:s theories, constantly reasons 
honoréd and the duels he had engaged in, he has- | of the fire place. She fell, raised herself half up, @ posteriori. ‘The Academy and the Lyceum are 
" tens to the conclusion of the Tragedy. After he gave her children one look and me another, and |, the two schools into which almost all others may be 
| had become completely lost to a sense of manli- | Sank down again. She was dead. resolved. ‘Ihey divided the ancient world, and 
ii ness, ‘* soiled in the whiteness of his soul,” and his | [am now the sober tenant of a mad house.—||the middle ages ; ‘and the history of the manner in 
| passions inflamed by draughts of liquid fire, he | The jury that tried me, would not believe a man | which their doctrines have been modified by the 
i says :— : : . |}who acted such scenes as were proved upon me, state of civilization at different times, and by the 
| “One day—it was an ominous day—the anni- | ould be in his senses. ‘They acquitted me on the || character of individuals, forms, in faet, the history 
i) versary of our marriage--in a fit of savage hilari- | score of insanity. My relatives placed me here to|/ of philosophy. What higher praise can be given 
| ty, I swore I would celebrate it with more than | pacs the rest of my days, and recover my senses if to two men than to say, that for two thousand years 
usual splendor, I got upat twelve the preceding || can, But I am not mad ; the justice of heaven||in succession the minds of their fellow men have 
night, and intoxicated myself before sunrise, | has ordered that I shall live,while I live, in the full || followed in their track, and can claim at best no 
when I went to bed and slept myself partly sober | perception of my past wickedness. [I know not|| higher honor than that of entering fully into their 
again before dinner. At dinner I drank and en- | what has become of my children, for no one will,| ideas? ‘The encomium is immense, but must be 
ticed my poor Amelia to follow my example, till || answer my inquiries—no one will tell me where || considered as fully merited, by all who bave studi- 
the littie reason left us began to stagger on its they are, or whether they are dead or alive. All [|| ed the philosojhy of the middle ages. Platoisa 
throne. I proposed a toast-—‘* Our wedding day || can understand is, that I shall never see them more. || father of the church. He reigned a long time at 
--and many happy returns of it.” A sudden. My constant companion day and night, waking or|| Alexandria. Until the ascendency of the Arabs, 
pang seemed to cross her mind and produce a train | dreaming, is my murdered wife. Every moment|| he was the favorite phi'osopher throughout Europe. 
of bitter recollections. ‘* Was it not a happy day, | of my life isspent in recalling to my mind, the|| All who were not sceptics, and who had endeavor- 
Amelia, ’said I, tauntingly. She burst into tears, history of that ul-fated girl, and in summing up||ed to account for the origin of knowledge, adopt- 
_ and covered her face with both her hands for a | what 1 have to answer for to her, her friends and||ed his theory. After the arrival of the Arabs, 
minute ; then slowly removing them, she replied | hey offspring. Denied the indulgence of all sorts|| Aristottle took his turn, but was so ill understood, 
with a look of agony, that still haunts me day and | of stimulants, my strength is gone; my body| that the only result of his influence was the logic 
night,—-‘“‘ Yes, it was a happy day--but.” he | chrunk and shrivelled almost toa skeleton, and my || f the schools, which was little else than the art of 
tone and look irritated my already infuriated || jiq,bs quake with the least exertion. Guilt grins||Unmeaning dsputation. Important questions 
spirit, burning as it was in liquid flames. “ But | me in the face ; infamy barks at my heels; scorn|| Were no longer the objects of study, and nothing 
what ?”—replied I—-‘‘Come speak out--let us. points her finger at me ; disease is gnawing at my || Was heard but a confused jargon of controversy 
have no secrets on thishappy day.” ‘ We have, vitals ; death already touches me with his icy fin-||@bout absurdities, invented in the leisure of the 
paid dearly for it,”,—she said—** You with the loss | gers ; and eternity waits to swallow me up. [)| Cloisters, which had no relation whatever to any 
of fortune, fame and goodness—I with a broken | am going to meet Amelia ! real facts or interests. At the first dawn of the 
heart and shattered reason.” The man to whose eharge I am committed, has||tevival of learning, the problem of the origin of 
‘And alone am to blame for all this, I sup-|| fy rnished me with the means of falfilling thie my |, knowledge re-appears, and two modes of solving 
se ?” ? last task, and making the only atonement in my|| it form respectively the bases of the great rival 
**No; [blame nothing but my own folly. I power, for what I have done. Iftthere be any one|| Schools of Nominalists and Realists, which divid- 
had my warnings, but they came too late, or rath-|| who shall read this} to whom temptation may||/¢4 the last period of the middle ages. As antiq- 
er, as my conscience tells me, I shut my ears to || yeckon afar off, at a distance which distinguishes |,Uity was better understood, Platoand Aristotle 
them. Would | had died,” added she, wringing || j¢, deformity, let him contemplate me as I entered ||Still shared between them the empire of opinion. 
her hands, ‘‘ before that miserable day.” on the stage of life ; as I pursued my career for-| ‘fhe former is explained by George of Trebisond, 
_ Tlaughed aloud. “ Poor soul,” cried [,—*‘ does || ward ; as I closed, or am about to close it forever. | the latter by Bossarion, and others of less celebri- 
it mean to say I deceived it. Pish, woman? did |) et him not cheat his soul ; let him not fora mo-|;ty Such was the state of philosophy, before the 
you ever flatter yourself your weak and silly sex || ment believe, that it is impossible for him to be-|| appearance of Bacon. 
was a match for men--men of the world--men of }.ome as bad, nay worse than I have been, If we acon was the first man of genius who had ap- 
experience. Phshaw! a wife is a mere play- the ; 


— 


look only at the beginning and endof a career of plied himself to the science since the time of Pla- 

thing--a—— ; : infamy and wickedness, the space appears a gulf, to and Aristotle. The ease of the long 
“A victim,” sighed my poor wife. But what || which the delinquent has overleaped at a single| intervening period are at best, men of letters, and 

can you charge me with?” bound. But if we examine into the particulars of || generally only monks. Bacon merits the title of 

7 Your fortune is gone,” said I. his life and progress, we shall seldom fail to find || the father of modern philosophy, inasmuch as he 
“© Who was it wasted it for me ?” 1 


: ii that the interval has been passe .|| invented the method which has produced the great 
‘* Your beauty is turned to deformity ; you have | tained step by step, by sttle ia oF gy ho discoveries of modern times. He is the father of 
grown as ugly as the ——__ good to bad, from bad to worse. The pride of hu-,, modern philosophy, not because he created, but 

*« Who spoiled it by robbing me of rest by night, | tan reason, may whisper in our ears that we can|| but because he pointed out the means of creating 

of happiness by day ?” , : never become like the wretch whose career we| it. If I were asked what is the philosophy of 

_ You are no longer the gay, sprightly, animat-|| pave just been tracing. But as poor Ophelia says, Bacon, I should hold my peace, from respect for 

ed, witty thing that won my heart.” “© We know what we are, but we know not what,|the memory of that great man, or I should say that 

_ Your heart,” replied she,scornfully, ‘but who || we may be.” It is only to begin as] began; to he had none at all. His object was not to intro- 
was it that robbed me of my gaiety ; that worried || sow (he same seeds, and be sure that in good time|| duce particular systems, but a general method for 

my sickened soul by night and by day ; that has you will reap the same fruits ; drink the same gall|| ascertaining truth. A philosophical writer has 
broken my heart and turned my brain? Do you) and bitterness here, the same fiery draught here-|, compared Bacon to one of the guide-posts erected 

know the man, the monster I would say ?” Her) after. on the public roads, waich show the way to pas- 

flashed as the Do you sengers, but never move themselves. Bacon him- 

now the monster, I say? he who deceived m . ; self declared that he was not laboring to remove 

youth ; wasted my fortune ; destroyed my happi- to the obscurity from particular parts of te temple 

ness ; degraded the modesty of my sex and station; und al ish the science, but to light a torch which should illu- 
poured liquid fires down my throat and heaped iin one in pe middle || inate the whole Luildin g. We cannot, therefore, 

coals of fire on the heads of my children? who)| © iy cry a ep ie hi im to slep aside aMO- | sav, the school of Bacon, as we say, the school of 
rendered the past a recollection of horror, the pres- er a ? a e had something particular for his PTIl- | Plato, because Bacon had no positive doctrine ; 

a ent yet worse’; the future-—-O——.” Pete, | but it is his spirit which animates the whole mod- 
) ‘1, whom you promised to love and obey all)| What you dislike in others, take care to correct ern philosophy, and gives it a character of precis- 
your life. Come give me an example of obedi-''by the gentlest reproof.—Sprait. ‘jon and severity unknown‘to the ancients. We 
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may, however, say, that Bacon, though he teaches’ 
no peculiar doctrine, yet by constantly recom- 
mending the experimental method, engages, as it 
were, to explain every thing in thatway. It is in 
this sense that he is the’founder of a school, and 
that he belongs himself to the school of Aristotle. 
But I rather love to consider Bacon as indepen- 
dent of all schools; above both teachers and dis- 
ciples ; mastering all the sects of philosophy with- 
out attaching himself to any one. Under his in 


ken—you might as well tell him the moon was 
made of green cheese, as that matrimony had a 
dash of trouble in its composition. All this is 
the natural consequence of his blindness. 
Reason is to love, whata pair of spectacles is to 
a near sighted man; it enables the blind litte fel- 
low to look beyond the fair cheek and the blue 
eye, the pretty form and the pretty features of the 
fair one, beyond the wedding ceremony and the 


THE ANECDOTIAD. 


** Desultory, that man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty may be indulged.”’ 


A novel objection --Richard Rudd, Esq. is a can- 


didate for Congress from that district of Kentucky, 


which embraces Louisville. It appears that Mr. Rudd 


wedding supper, and the thousand things that | though ‘‘a hale man of five and forty” has not yet mus- 
fluence the zeal for science increases, and new ||cluster around the very idea of marriage. He herpes Pie to Forcier ae eh to him the untried sea 
advances are made ; but the fatal problem is still||enables the boy, I say, to louk beyond all these, 
present, and the ancient solutions are still resorted || to the domestic fire-side, to the kitchen comforts dof 
to, under some variation of form. Aristotle re-|| of wedded life, to the larder and ledger, to the ‘senting them (miss-represent he seulbuits i yea sa 
mained in possession of the schools, until Des-|| pudding and the purse, to the ways and means of) ry. advertiser says: P sd 
cartes deprived him of his influence. But what || living, as well as the very simple business of loy-| 


| If we had no other objection to Mr. Rudd, the lack 
were the works of Descartes? I speak now of || ing of taste, manifested in the life he has led, would induce 


his positive philosophy, and not of his method, 
the originality of which is above all praise.— 
What, l-repeat, are the works of Descartes ? In 
substance, a commentary on Plato. The arche- 
type of the latter re-appear under the name of 
innale ideas. ‘The academy revives, and reckons 
among its numerous and illustrious disciples such 
men as Malebranche, Amaud, Bossuet, Fenelon, 
almost the whole age of Lou's the Fourteenth.— 
On the other hand, Locke attacks Descartes, and 
while rejecting the authority of Aristotle, becomes 
the restorer of his principles. The comprehen- 
sive and conciliating genius of Leibnitz endeav- 
orsto unite Locke and Descartes, Aristotle and | 
Plato ; but with all his impartiality, he evidently 


[| look at these things in a very sober light; for 
I have no part or lot in the matter. But 1! do not 
distrust my judgment the more on that account. 
People more deeply interested are apt to take a 
one side view of the case. 

‘* Marty the lass that has the cow,” was the ad- 
vice of an old gentleman to a laddie who consult- 
ed him on the subject of a choice between a girl 
with a cow, and one that had nothing but a pret- 
ty face ; ‘so far as beauty is considered, there is 
not the difference of a cow between any two girls 
in christendom.” ‘lhis isnot my notion, howev- 
er, though there is something in it. But marry 
the girl who will manage domestic concerns to 


us to vote against him. A hale man of five and forty, 
and not yet married! Can he whose appeals have 
proved sounsuccessful with the better part of crea- 
tion, be well qualified to plead the cause of his con- 


stituents in the national legislature? We think not. 


Besides, bachelors of foity-tive, instead of being elec- 
ted to Congress, ought to be taxed, for the benefit of 
those who obey the sacred injunction, to multiply and 
replenish the earth. They are mere drones; stangers 
to the flowers of creation, who neither toil nor yield 
honey. The ladies will, we think, concur with us in 
the opinion, that such gentlemen cannot be well qual- 
ified to represent the people of Kentucky, who are pro- 


-verbial for their gallantry and devotion to the fair.’’— 


Patriot. 


a advantage, who is prudent, sensible, economical, 

| inclinesto the latter. All the subsequent systems | get a good disposition; an accomplished mind|) AN ANnomary.—We are credibly informed that 
‘ resolve themselves ultimately into those of Locke | with it, will be all the better, and beauty, if you! stx young ladies actually travelled froma town 
| and Leibnitz. The philosophy of France and | find it united with all these, will complete the) in this vicinity to Niagara Falls, the present sea- 
| England is the offspring of the former, that of | tout ensemble. ® son, unaccompanied by a single Bandbox ! 

2 Germany of the latter. These, as we have seen, Do not marry for money merely; there is neith- [ By the way, speaking of bandboxes, we would 


are themselves the representatives of the rival jer love nor reason in that. It may buy many fine ? ad Tenis. tu, sh 
e editor of the Concord 
philosophers of Greece. It is therefore with these | things, but it won’t buy happiness, and without || ‘een in chameapnesieee on ones 


two great men we must commence all serious in- || that a man is a poor creature. Money is no ob- Gazette, for the gentlemanly — a which he 
quiry into the history of intellectual science. jection; it may be, indeed, an important object. extracted a short paragraph on this subject, from 
Cousin’s Philosophical Fragments. || But every other consideration bends to the point }jour paper a week or two since ; and for the pro- 


— || of being matched as well as paired, when Love ‘duction of which he is now receiving a wide and 
THE CASKET. and Reason join hands. 


=— But I write to young people; and young people ‘fall credit from his editoria] brethren. If he has 
. . . 

NORWEGIAN LOVE s0N@ do not like long stories. | may say a word more | lost his brains, we will cheerfully write him a par- 

r on this matter in the winter. when the sleigh bells || agraph weekly ; but will be particularly obliged 


4 Meet me, maid, by the pine-fringed lake, bring the subject again to mind. P to him, if he will commit no more thefls on our 
3 When the woods are asleep, and the stars are Trenton Emporium. ; 

awake, premises. } 
q When the martin has ceased the water to skim, [From “Conway’s Journal, through Norway.’’] A Mr. Hand, who died lately at a great age, in Ste- 
d And all but thy hazle eye, is dim. NORWEGIAN WAR SONG. 


_phentown, Kensselear co. had a room in which he suf- 
fered nobody but himself toenter. On opening his will, 
directions were found to go into that room, and open 
trap door, beneath which would be found a treasure 
They come from the East, ten thousand or more; in specie deposited in kegs and tubs. The money was 
But lakes are behind them, and foes are before. | found, to the amount of about $40,000. Another 
pers in the will stated that in one of the vessels men- 
tioned, Was a phial containing a written scroll giving 
| information where another and still larger deposit of 
‘specie had been made; the paper was found, but the 
treacherous ink had faded entirely away. 


An Interesting Fuct.—Silliman’s July No of the 
American — and Arts, 
Yy thers have nursed you, fathers, till || two letter from Mr. Joseph E. Muse, of ‘ am- 

bridge , Maryland, which gives an account of the 


resussitation of a valuable hound from drowning, 
Have fill’d you with bread by the sweat of their by means of oxygen gas. ‘The dog was cold, stiff, 
But let peace be around him—the sire of forescore 


and to all appearance perfectly dead, when Mr. 
—And drive the invader far, far from the door. Muse applied asmall stop-cock—with a lon | 


beak, attached toa small bladder filled wit 
gas—(that is, the pure atmosphere air.) As soon 
as he had thus forced into the lungs a_ copious 


Sons of the mountain, sons of the lake, 
Sons of the forest, Old Norway, awake, 


By the dusky lake, I will the more 

Than ever was told in thy ear before; 

For thy small hand, and the fading light, 

Will give me courage that flies with the night. 


Shall Old Norway cease to be Norway the free? 

Each face to a Swede, and each back to a tree, 

Were our foes thrice ten thousand, our rocks 
should repeat 

The groan of the Swede, as he falls at our feet. 


Thou sees’t the mantle of snow that spread 
Since the days of old onthe mountain’s head! 
The same as it is, it ever will be,— 

And so will my love live on for thee. 


Then come to me, maid; already the day 
Has fled to the hills that are far away; 
Before the great owl begins to hoot, 

I'll list for the tread of thy lightsome foot. 


LOVE AND REASON, 


In affairs of matrimony, some people are gov- Then down from the mountain, and up from the 
and some by reason alone. P 

ach ought to have a just concern i se mat- , 
ters—they are And out from the forest ! Norwegians awake! dose of the gas, the dog made a convulsive and 

¢ few who are so fortunate as to be among the And rush like the storm on thick coming foe— ate yelp, yd full a ped — - 
Wise, But as the great mass of people have to With hearts for Old Norway, death in your blow. Ta till the ; me *h; h uM ag ened ty e 
Jog On in the ordinary road, with a single guide, I 
Will say a word by the way about the comparative || ANecpoTe or Lorp Byron. Some years since prepared, was exhausted—the dog was then wrap- 
Value of these very different partners. a playwright asked Lord B. why he did not turn || ped in blankets, replaced by the fire, friction was 

ove looks only to the honey moon. He’s a/|his genius to the stage? His answer was,—‘ I constantly applied, and after a great deal of trouble | 

hear-sighted little mink; doesn’t see two inches|| know enough of theatres; I am sick of them. ||and skilful management, the hound was fully re- 

eyond his nose; and yet he depends altogether|| Besides, should I not be a fool, and a confounded || stored to the use of his physical faculties in eight ‘ 
Upon his eye sight, and thinks he has a wonderful || one too, to risk my reputation in a place where || oF ten days. ee Fh : 
Clear vision. He is not able to discover any de-|| ny rascal may hiss me for a shilling? The husband must not see, and the wife must 


*cts, and therefore most soberly concludes there Look upon a picture and a battle at a good dis-|| be blind. Neitherso fair as to kill, nor so ugly 
“re hone, Consequences all lie utterly beyond his || tance. as to fright a man. : 
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MASONIC MIRROR erties, and renders a republican, preferable to a despo- || appeared last week in a new suit; its anti-masonic 
ee st is- dress has b t off as worthless, and it now 

tic government; it is the line of demarkation, the dis- || Gress Das been cas e , pre- 
rs Fe gage tinguishing point between liberty and despotism; for | sents the appearance of a respectable and well 
____ || there can be no liberty, while the powers of the mind | conducted journal, If the former publisher of the 
are held in servile subjection jnor can despotism rest iong | Monitor, never deserved credit for any previous act 
in her artificial security, where mindis permitted to. of his editorial life, he deserves it now for his discern. 
range “free as the mountain air.’? We could not then, | ment and discretion in abandoning the discreditable 


if we would, and assuredly we would not, if we could, | and rotten fabric, while he could do so with some show 


SATUDAY, AUGUST 15, 1829. 


“Hast thou seen 
€ A scurvy party, With the flushed check of victory, 
Swell, and walk bi,? 
Aye. 
Soon shalt thou sce, Lothario, 


The sucer of scorn, the mildew of contempt, 
Stuck to and blast them. The be 


ben tame as wolves, when fiom their bloody lair 

By frost and fa nine tiriven, 
Wirnovrt rendering ourselves obnoxious to the charge 
of arrogance, we may be permitted to express the 
gratification we fecl—a gratification in which, we 
presume, all our readers will participate—on receiving 
assurances, from different sections of the country, that 
the Mirror is doing something to lessen the rage of 
persecuting bigotry and intolerance; to restore tran- 


quillity to the public mind, and to redeem our Institu- | 


tion from the anmerited calumnies that have been cast 
upon it, by unprincipled and designing demagogues. 
are much pleased with the Masonic Mirror,’’— 
writes a Connecticut correspondent—‘‘it is a check 
to the fury of Anti-masons; it has already been the 
means of opening the eyes of some; they begin to 
think that they have, like the Dutch Justice, rendered 
judgment on hearing but one side of the question; and 
the leading ones begin to ascertain that their party is 
not composed of the best part of society.’’ 

We do not claim for ourselves the merit of produ- 
cing this result. It isa rational and natural conse- 
quence, the product of counteractive measures, nor 
should we have adverted to it, but that it furnishes 
additional evidence, that it is only necessary correct- 
ly to inform the public mind, to ensure a favourable 
expression of public opinion.—In all matters, of more 
or less importance, immediately or remotely affecting 
the interests of community, the people will take an 
active and efficient part; and, aside from the sectional 
curiosity which often induces to an investigation of the 
most trivial subjects, they claim the right to investi- 
gate,and the right to demand of the friends of the mat- 
ter of excitement, a fuli and faithful development of its 
principles and objects; and further, to require all prac- 
ticable proofs of the nature of its ascertained or antici- 
pated results. In all such cases, the people will form 
an opinion; and that opinion will be more or less cor- 
‘rect,in proportion to the proofs and information af- 
forded by the parties interested; who alone are capa- 
blegf affording such proofs or information, and who 
alone are responsible for the correctness or erroneous- 
ness of the opinion thus formed. Inthe present, as in 
all similar cases, the people were at first merely spec- 


_ tators, or observers; not possessing the information or 
facts requisite tothe formation of an opinion. 


Subse- 
quently, pretended disclosures and statements, amount- 
ing to facts, because uncontroverted, have been receiv- 
ed by aportion of the community, perhaps not the 
most enlightened, though not the less honest, as_ suffi- 
cient to warrant deductions, not entirely dissimilar to 
the constituents of an opinion. And further, these dis- 
closures and statements are regarded by another class 
of community, and by far the largest and most intelli- 
gent, by that class to whom all questions of great na- 
tional importance are submitted, and by whom all such 
questions are definitively decided—the judges of pub- 
lic disputations—as of sufficient importance to awa- 
ken enquiry, and to entitle the subject matter of ex- 
citement to free and impartial investigation. This en- 
quiry, thus awoken, were it practicable, it could in no 
conceivable case, be desirable to stifle;—it is the vi- 
tal principle that gives action and stability to all our 
free institutions; that secures to the people their lib- 


avoid the investigation of the principles of our Institu-— 
tion, which has already been commenced.—What has 
Masonry to apprehend from such an investigation?—_ 
what have truth and beneficence to fear from rigid 
enquiry? Nothing.—A set of principles that cannot. 
stand the test of scrutiny, must necessarily be defec-_ 
tive. Virtue challenges this scrutiny—IJmmorality | 


shrinks from it. Which ground shall Masonry take? | 


We fear it not--we court it,—we court the most scru- | 
pulous and thorough investigation of our principles: | 
| —Our forms and ceremonies; our method of inculca-. 
ting these principles, are not subjects of investigation; | 
they have no connection with the public welfare; they 
‘are altogether ofa local character; and their impor-| 
| tance, as regards the nature of the enquiry, and their | 
bearing on society, just—nothing. Our principles, only, 
can affect public interests. The means by which these 


of themselves, of no consequence; nor can they be) 
considered otherwise, until the character and tedency | 


| of the effect they produce, are fully developed. After | 


‘the effect has been provedto be pernicious and im- | 


proper, it is then time enough to ascertain and remove. 
the cause. The investigation, therefore, is exclusively | 
confined to the principles of masonry, and not to the. 
private transactions of the Fraternity. It is true, that 
a few ignorant, unprincipled individuals have violently | 
assailed the ritesand ceremonines of the Institution; | 
but such assailants meet witha sufficient chastise- | 
ment in the indignity and contempt of the more virtu-, 
ous and intelligent part of community. They are to. 
be contemptuously driveninto merited obscurity, not. 
| to be convinced by reason: give not that which is holy | 
unto the dogs, saith the good book, neither cast ye) 
your pearls before swine. Our case rests then, with | 
that part of community whom we have denominated 
the judges of public disputations. The respons.bili- 
ty of the decision they shall render, whatever it may | 


be, will rest entirely upon ourselves: they are disinter-, 
ested umpires, and will form their opinion according to. 


the facts and evidence adduced for their consideration, || 160 years old at his death. 


—their decision willbe equitable and consistent. If 
we remain passive, regardless of our own interests, and 
permit calumny and falsehood to pass unnoticed and un. | 
refuted—hypocracy and baseness, undetected and un-| 
exposed; if we permit these to have full weight in. 
public opinion, can we justly attach censure to the. 
public jury, if it render judgment against us? 

That the excitement is on the wane, we are well 
satisfied; andif proof be necessary, we have only to 
look into the anti-masonic papers of the day. Having 


exhausted the great reservoir from which they have 


‘so long drawn the meansof existence, and seeing no 


probability of replenishment, they are fast leaving the 
corrupting fountain of abominations, and seeking sus- 
tenance in sources less impure. Many, however, | 
have been unable to subsist on means so foreign to | 
their original tastes, and have died of a multiplication 
of disorders contracted at their birth. Two or three | 
in this city; one in New-York city; several in the. 
western part of that state; one or two in New-Jersey, 
and as many in Pennsylvania, &c. &c. have gone thie | 
way of the wicked and the profligate. Others, to. 
avoid a like fate, have changed their proprietors, and 
with them their characters; asthe Fall River Monitor, 


a violent and most scurrilous anti-masonic paper. It. 


|} be equal in extent to all the rest of Europe: its limits, 


i composed of upwards of fifty different nations, occupy- 


| principles are generated, enforced and inculcated, are, i 


‘| who had passed the age of 120; four were between 125 


of merit and without a total sacrifice of his persona] 
interests. We have no doubt that many of the most 
judicious and intelligent of his compeers in the cause 
of detraction and violence, will follow the laudable ex. 
ample he has set them. Some of the most desperate; 
those whose secular interests are wholly dependant on 
a continuance of the excitement, cannot, without cer- 
tain destruction to themselves, withdraw from their 
present vocations. Such will continue awhile longer; 
| their measure of infamy is not yet full; but their over- 
' throw is inevitable, and the disgrace and stigma atten- 
‘ding it, unavoidable. 


| Russ1a.—The Russian empire in Europe, is said to 


however, have never been accurately defined. Itis 
‘ing a territory of about 2,000,000 of square miles, and 
comprising a population of about 45,000,000 souls. In 
Asia, Russia is supposed to have a territory of &,000,- 
000 square miles, and a population of 10,000,000 or 
15,000,000. Total population, probably 60,000,000, 
The longevity of the Russians, is without a parallel. 
Dr. Granville, in his St. Petersburgh, furnishes a synop- 
sis of the Report of the Holy Synod, published in 1827, 
from which it appears that there were living in 1825, 
among those who professed the Greco Russian religion 
throughout the empire, no fewer than 848 men, who 
were a hundred and more years old; among whom 32 


and 130; and four others between 130 and 135 years 
ofage. The Gazette of the Royal Academy, publish- 
ed in the month of January of the present year, a 


|\the age of 90 years;1432 that of 95;and 813 that of 100. 


statement of the progress of the population in Russia, 
as far as it concerns those who profess the Greco-Rus- 
sian religion, inthe course of 1826. This document 
contains results still more extraordinary; for out of 
606,831 males, who died that year, 2,785 had passed 


_Among the latter, 38 were more than 115 )ears of age; 
'24 more than 120; seven more than 125; and one was 


The military resources of Russia are immense; authors 
are not agreed with regard to the effective strength of 
the empire. Her army is estimated at from six to 
eight hundred thousand men-—-two hundred thou- 
sand of which she can call into immediate service. 
Her navy consists of about four hundred sail. She 
has at present, on the Mediterranean, eight ships of 
‘the line, viz: Asow of 74 guns; Grand Duc Michael, 
$2; Alexander Newsky, 74; La Frere Champenoise, 
'84; Ezechiel, 74; Waldimir, 74; Constantine, 74; 
Emanual, 60; seven frigates, viz: Princess Lowiez, 50 
guns ; Constantine, Maria, Olga, Alexander, and Cas- 
ltor, each 44; Helena, 36. One corvette, Szemiatizky, 
24—four brigs, viz: Ulysses, 20 guns: Telemachus, 
20; Achilles, 18; Usserdie, 10. These twenty ves- 
sels mount 1002 guns. And on the Black sea, she has 
nine ships of the line, viz: City of Paris, 110 guns: 
Francis I., 110; Empress Maria, 85; King of Prus- 
sia, 84; Panteleimon, 85; Holland, North Eagle, 
Skoene, Parma, each 74—five frigates, viz: Standard, 
56 guns; Estafette, 54; Flora, 44; Raphael, 36; Po- 
peschnoi, 36—twenty-eight corvettes, brigs and small- 
er vessels. Total,42 vessels, with about 1550 guns; 
making the total on the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, about 62 vessels of ali sizes, with about 2550 guns. 
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In the 


wars with France, the Russian generals. 


jaced much greater reliance on the desperate char-| 
acter of the Cossacks, than on the true courage or 
correct discipline of the regular soldiery. To fight. 
for the honor of the Virgin Mary, to die for their 
mother—for all the royal family; that if slain in bat-. 


tle, they shall have an immediate transition to the | 


arms of ninety thousand virgins of their church, 


who officiate in paradise, form an important article in. 


every Russian soldier’s creed. This prompts them to 
rush inconsiderately to the fight, regardless of conse-. 
quences. When a peasant is enrolled as a soldier, he, 
places implicit confidence in his superiors, his life is, 
entirely at their disposal, and his greatest satisfaction | 
consists in his devotedness to their most unreasonable. 
demands. Sir Robert Wilson, in his account of the 
Russian campaigns, gives several instances in charac- 


ter. 


The untrained Russian, undaunted whilst he 


confronts danger, disdains the protection of favoring 
ground, or the example of his adversary; presents his 


body, exposed from head to foot, either to the aim of 
the marksman, or the storm of the cannonade. 


No 


carnage, says Sir Robert, intimidates the survivors; 
bullets may destroy, but the aspect of death awes not, 
even when a commander’s evident error has assigned 


the fatal station. 
the trenches,”’ 


‘*Comrades, go not forward into 


cried out a retiring party to an advan- 


cing detachment, ‘‘retreat with us, or you will be lost, 


for the enemy are already in possession.”’ 


Prince 


Fotemkis must look to that, for it was he who gave 
us the order,’’ replied the commander; and he and 
his men marched forward and perished, the victims of 


a courageous sense of duty. 


It was this frantic spir- 


it, which, in the breast of a Russian soldier, supplies 
the place of courage, that enabled Alexander to com- 
pete with the far better disciplined troops of Napole- 
on; and it is this spirit, if they still retain it, that 


must carry them triumphantly through the contest in’ 
which they are now engaged. Soldiers, influenced by 


such sentiments, and urged on to desperation by false 
religious notions, can ouly be checked by their entire 
destruction. Judging from recent events, however, 
we are inclined to the belief that the gradual improve- 
ment which has been going on in the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of Russia, has, in a very great de- 
gree, if not entirely, changed the character of her 


soldiery, and is ti i 
y,and that her commanders, at this time, place || the Federal-street house having been leased by the trus- 


greater reliance on the manly courage and strict 


fury of fanatics. 


| discipline of their troops, than on the uncontrolable 


| Vermont Ant1-Masonic Convention.—This au- 


B gust body of puritans, assembled at Montpelier on the 
4th inst. Of their proceedings the Vermont Watch- 


man remarks:— 


i “Of the propriety, or impropriety, of the proceedings 
: ~of their purely religious or purely political cast—of 
the peculiar fitness of paying Ministers of the Gospel 


for coming from the state of New-York to direct and | 
: Counsel the Freemen of Vermont in the selection o 
their rulers—how much of the pure and peaceable 


; spirit of the Prince of Peace, those Rev. gentlemen, in 


end out of the state, have manifested in calling their, 
brethren, who are masons, hard names, and represen-. 
| m. them as ‘‘devils’*—of the propriety of thus ming- 

ing church and state, 
dopting the Bonaparte 


m the community, a spy upon his neighbor, and author-. 


ising the Spy to post his 


an system of making every man 


neighbor in ‘‘all the newspapers 


in the state, whose editors are free to do it’’—of the 


Propriety, or impropriety of all this, for the present, 


we hive not a word to say—that is left to the can- 


did and intelligent 
We have noth 


the doings of the 


for reflection.’ 


ad leisure to examine the report of 
Convention, 


politics and religion, and of a- 


—— 


More AntisMasonic BruTALitry.——-A monument | 
erected over the remainsof Apam Duncan, Esq. of. 
Barnet, Vt. late Sheriff of the county of Caledonia, 
has fallen a sacrifice to the ruthless fury of anti- 
masonic scoundrels. [Solomon Southwick may 
make another attempt toswallow this word; perhaps_ 
it will go down now.] The cause of this dastardly out- | 
rage, is found in the abominable sin of masonry! The_ 
deceased was a mason, and the monument erected | 


over his bones, as the last offering of friendship, and | 


the last tribute of respect that could be paid to unas- | 
suming worth, bore the emblems of Masonry! This’ 
was enough to excite the demoniac passions of the | 
blood-hounds of wickedness and villany; it was enough | 
to excite such wretches fo a violation of the most sa-' 
cred and holy principles of human nature; it was cause | 
sufficient for them to inflct a wound more deep and) 
more poignant to the distressed feelings of mourning | 
friends, than even the shaft of death could effect. | 
How long shall such desperados be permitted to prowl | 
up and down in the earth, following in the footsteps of, 
their Master, seeking whom and what they may de-| 
vour? How long will an insulted and deeply injured | 
community quietly submit to the atrocities of such in- 
fernal, such inhuman monsters? Certainly a day of ret- 
ribution is at hand,—-nor will we insult the good sense 
and unerring justice of an enlightened people, by sup- | 
posing that it can be otherwise. But we would ask 
the candid, the honest and reputable anti-mason, to. 
give this matter one moment’s reflection; and we would | 
then ask him if he be not ashamed of the company | 
into which he has fallen? If he be willing to associ- 
ate and labor in any cause, however good, with men | 
possessing such principles? Certainly he would not; 
and yet these are the prime-movers of the excitement; 
the miscreants on whose representations he has based | 
his opinions, and on whose authority he believes the 
Masonic Institution to be criminally wicked! Js gies 
authority satisfactory? | 


THEATRICAL.—Andrews opens the Federal-street 
theatre on Monday evening, at which time he will take | 


his leave of the Boston theatrical public, for the pre-_ 
sent. 


He will be assisted, on the occasion, by sever- | 
al ‘‘ladies and gentlemen attached to the Tremont | 
Theatre.’’?’ We wish hima full house. Finn, it is | 
said, is engaged at the Tremont for the coming season; | 


tees of the former. 
sition. 


There will, of course, be no oppo- 
It is said the company engaged for the season, 
is superior to any other inthe country—we hope this 
istrue. We have not heard the acting manager na- 
med. 


Indictments at Rochester, against thirteen persons, 


| 


i} 
} 


f | 


| 
if 


{ 


| 


i 


‘took place at Berlin on the 11th inst, 


implicated in the Morgan conspiracy, have been quash- | 
ed by the Supreme Court. This, one would thing, | 
should put a stop to further attempts to indict men, 
without sufficient cause, but it will not. The insatia-| 
ble thurst of persecution is only rendered more vora- 
cious by defeat. These men will return to their infa- 
mous deeds, as the forcibly restrained drunkard returns 


to his cups. 


Banxs 1n New-HAmpsuire.—The aggregate 
situation ofthe eighteen Banks in New-Hampshire, 
is as follows: 

Value of real estate, 
Amount of debts due, 
Specie in vaults, 


$72,964 68 
2,458, 313 68 
227,485 53 


Bills of other banks, 54,805 88 
Amount of deposits, 113,030 50 
Bills in circulation, 708, 479 25 


The marriage of Prince William of Russia with her | 
Royal Highness the Princess Augusta of Weimar, 


§G- We have received a copy of an address delivered 
at Denmark, N.Y. Its principal characteristics are, 
false reasoning,mistated facts,irrelevant circumstances, 
and ridiculous absurdity. It ought not to have been 
published. It is disreputable to its author, and discred- 
itable to the discernment and common sense of the 
audience by whomit was solicited for publication. It 


is a foolish thing, and no good can possibly come out 
of it. 


SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE, 


The Public Debt of England, which, at the Revolu- 
tion, in 1688, was only 11,054,925, has now increased — 
to the enormous amount of /807,744,338, the interest of — 
which absorbs nearly or quitetwo thirds of heren- 
tire annual revenue. 


The New-York Morning Courier and Enquirer, cir- 


| culates 4000 daily papers, and 3000 semi-weekly. No 


other paper in the country, has a circulation equal to 
this. 


It is stated on the authority of intelligent farmers, 
that the Wheat crop just gathered in, is beyond doubt 
the best in quantity and quality, of any that has been 
made in Delaware for the last ten years. The pros- 


| pect of the Corn crop too, is very favorable. 


Twenty two hundredand six feet of Land, with a 
three story brick store thereon, were sold in Maiden 
Lane, N. York, at auction, for the enormous sum of 
$45,000! 

The following 4th of July toast we find among a list 
given ata ladies’ celebration ir New York State:— 
‘* Dandies, of every description, from the puppy down 
to the baboon—-May they continue to love themselves 


supremely, but never presume to make love tothe la- 
dies.”’ 


The New-Orleans papers announce the existence of 
Yellow Fever in that city. 


A century sermon is to be preahced in Salem on Mon- 
day next, the 17th inst. by Mr. Upham, being the 
completion of the second century since the estab- 
lishment of the Congregational church. 


Mr. Moses L. Morse, an ingenius mechanic, and the 


inventor of several valuable machines, has commenced 
the Manufacture of Penknives in Worcester Mass. 


Corn meal has been selling at one dollar per. bushel 


in the Norfolk market, while corn sold for 45 a 50 
cents! 


Deaths in Baltimore inthe week ending Aug. 8, fif- 
ty-five, including 19 of cholera infantum, and 27 
children under one year old. 

At Dover N. H. Mr J. G. Avery, has been killed by 
a fall of 45 feet. None of his bones were broken, but 
internal injury was received. 


A snake was lately shot at Miramachi, N. B. which 
measured 12 feet 7 mches in length. Five whole pig- 
eons were found in its stomach. 


There is no abatement of the small Pox in Poultney 
Vt. It has spread rapidly within the last few days. 


On the 5th inst. the jail at Eastport was without an 
vccupant. The same luck to it always. 


The steamer North America, left N. Y. for Albany 
on the fourth inst. with nearly one thuosand passen- 
gers. 


Two persons have been imprisoned at Providence, 
charged with committing a murder at Pawtucket. 


Mr. Forest was performing at Nashville, by the last 
accounts. The tickets were disposed of by auction.— 
Miss. George and Mrs. Gill, are on a visit at St. An- 
drews, N. B. where they are giving concerts. 


The fare to Nahant, in the Ousatonic, is reduced to 
twenty-five cents each way——placing it within the 
power of almost every one to enjoy this delightful 
jaunt, 


A new tragedy, entitled Almachilde, or the Lom- 
bards, written by a gentleman of New-York, was . 
brought out at the Park Theatre on Tuesday night. 

The Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road Compa- 
ny, with Masonic and other ceremonies, laid the cor- 
ner stone of their useful work on the 8th inst., the 
Centenary Anniversary of the incorporation of the town 
of Baltimore. 


The sale of Oysters, by a recent ordinance, is permit- 


ted in this city, at all seasons of the year. 
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WREATH. 


‘‘ Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
** Through all the regions of variety.”” 


a: Are lingering and pondering. 


From the Bostun Mercury. 
Dutt. 


TINKLETON. 
Immortal Dolly Doubleyou, 
‘You lovely little Bubble, you, 
I want to know if you can show 
A man that dares to trouble you! 


DOLLY. 
Sweet charming Signor Tinkleton 

Your blooming cheek is wrinkled none, 
Of men that be to trouble me, 

I do not know a single one! 


TINKLETON. 
Come, love, shall we be wandering? 

The flowers their sweets are squandering, 
The idle gales adown the vales, 


DOLLY. 
O, what a charming man you be, 
How fanciful, I van, you be, 
So very sweet, so very neat, 
And kind, and brave, how can you be? 


TINKLETON. 
How blest your praises render me, 
You must the which uf Endor be, 
To strike my heart’s sincerest part, 
I swear I love you tenderly. 


DOLLY. 
You know papa he scolded me, 
The day you first beholded me, 


Because you stood,—you know you would,— 
And in your arms enfolded me! 
‘ (Languishes.) 


TINKLETON,. 

I swear by all above you know, 
That I sincerely love you, though, 

You call’d me then, the “ best of men,” 
And I call’d you ‘* my dove,”’ you know. 


DOLLY. 
My name is Dolly—take me now, 
Your own forever make me now, 
And let us flee—for daddy he 
If he should come, would shake me now. 


TINKLETON. 

But, Dolly, O, my honey, though ; 
Just fetch a bag of money, though, 

For if you don’t—have you I wont, 
And would not that be funny, though! 


OLD MAN, (entering.) 
Avaunt ! you ragged villian, you, 
Or I will be for drilling you: 
Quick leave my sight, for nought but flight 
Will hinder me from killin’ you! 


Exunt omnes. Ww. 


From the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


RICHARD CtEUR DE LION. 


Proud, proud is England of that one, 

Her warrior kind, and bravest son, 
Who left his native sod, 

The crescent’s glory to efface, 

And rescue from the heathen race, 
The sepulchre of God! 


- 


The happiest moments of his life, 
Were spent amid the pealing strife, 
Where shields and armor rang, 
While with arched necks, and blood stained flanks, 
The war steeds rushed in fearful ranks, 
Stirred by the bugle’s clang. 


There on the bannered battle field, 

With sword that none but him could wield 
With such gigantic might— 

He'd fill his glories to the brim, 

While every tongue acknowledged him 
The monarch of the fight. 


And even now his very name, 
Can kindle up a martial flame 
In many an ardent breast— 
And men of souls, unknown to fear, 
His miracles of daring hear. 
With sympathetic zest. 


And many a hero yet unborn, 

When battle twangs her wak’ning horn, 
And calls to victory, 

Will hasten to the sounding fight, 

And imitate the Lion knight, 
In deeds of chivalry! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 


On the 20th of October, 1°29, will be published, at 
Boston, the First of Five Volumes of “ Antideluvian 
Antiquities, Translated by an American Traveller in 
the kast.’? This work will contain general views of 
the theology, history, poetry, laws, literature, and 
manners, of *‘ The World before the Flood.’? These 
translations will aspire to a high rank among the 
most original works of the age. The translator will 
publish them at his own expense, devoting the profits, 
in remembrance of his own orphanage, to ‘* Orphan 
Assylums,’’ Dorcas Societies,’ and other charities. 
As he writes no more for gold than for fame, the books 
will appear in the most beautiful style of printing, at 
the price of one dollar for each volume of common 
size, duodecimo, in boards ; the most liberal allow- 
ances will be made to agents and booksellers ; and 
the advertising fund for each volume will be two hun- 
dred dollars. Should the work be sustained by the 
public, every volume following the first will be adorn- 
ed with superb engravings, illustrative of ‘‘ The Sub- 
lime and Beautiful’’ in Edenian and other antideluvian 
scenery. 


The above work will be followed by the first of 
Five Volumes of ‘* Vicissitudes of Life, Letters, and 
the Age; by an Old Soldier of Washington, and a 
Student and Wanderer of the last Fifty Years.’’ These 
volumes will include concise notices of all the emi- 
nent statesmen, warriors, and authors, of the United 
States. Specimens will appear in a few days. 

Ten or twelve literary ladies and gentlemen, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, who may believe 
that they know the name of the author, are requested 
to ** keep a secret.’’ It is of little moment, but the 
publication of that humble name will suppress every 
yolume but the first of each series. 


*.* Orders for the books will be received by the 
publishers. | 


MUNROE & FRANCIS, Boston. 


| HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 
Just published, the History of the Masonic Instity. 
‘tion, from.its origin to the present time, embracing a 
sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $l a single copy; $19 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. 


ft Orders, addressed ‘Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 


| meet with prompt attention. 


The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh ¢ 


Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH, OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


THe AMARANTH is a monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled with 
Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Masons; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal and 
Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intelli- 
gence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found in 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 

The terms are TWo DOLLARS a year, in advance, 


MOORE & SEVEY. 


ENGRAVING 


WILLIAM F. STRATTON, Engraver in general, 
respectfully informs the public that his room for the 
above business is No. 38, Court st, a few doors above 
the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 
Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills of 
Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispices and Title Pa- 
ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat- 
terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, socie- 
ties,&c. Marking of every description, and Copper- 
plate Printing attended to. Every attention given to 
small favors. Cottin Plates furnished at short notice. 
July 28. 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING 
HOTEL. 


THE subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
and the public, that he has taken charge of that de- 
‘lightful Summer retreat, the establishment at the 
| LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters of this cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—tle 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions fot 
those in pwsuit of health or recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 

{cs As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
‘is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it 1s ut 
‘necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction ' 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 


Aug. 8. JABEZ W. BARTON. 


Printing, 


NEATLY EXECUTED AT THIS OFFICE, 


BY MOORE & SEVEY. 


ALSO, 
Cards, Blanks, Notifications, &e. &c. furnished 


on reasonable terms. 
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